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Hotes. 
THE BARONY OF CARNOUSIE. 


In the county of Banff, parish of Forglen, 
about four miles west of Turriff, in Aber- 
deenshire, lies the estate of Carnousie. 

On it, besides two mansions of a later 
date, there stands an interesting sixteenth- 
‘century dwelling which is known as “ the 
Old House’ or Castle. In 1538 James V. 
granted permission to the then owner of 
Carnousie, Sir Walter Ogilvy, to erect a 
castle on this property; and in a deed dated 
1583 it is referred to as having been “ newly 
constructed’ by his son, Walter Ogilvy, 
who, at that time being laird, sold the estate 
to his brother George Ogilvy. This family 
held the lands for about a hundred years. 
On the roof of the building is still to be seen 
the Ogilvy crest, a lion rampant holding 
between the paws a plumb-rule, erect : and 
in one of the rooms is a small wall-cup- 
‘board, the door of which bears carved upon 
it a monogram composed of the letters 
S. L. O. In the annals of the church of 
Banff it is recorded that in 1680 the old 
gilded chalice was made into two cups, 
“the arms of the anonymous donour”’ 
being re-engraved thereon. These were the 


arms of Ogilvy of Carnousie: Arg., a cross 
engrailed sa. between, in the first and fourth 
quarters, a lion passant guardant gu., 
crowned or, and in the second and third 
three crescents gu. 

I have from the Scottish records, charters, 
deeds, &c., collected some details of the 
various holders of this estate, which may 
be worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

1178-1211.—Firstly, with regard to the 
parish: by a charter William the Lion 
gave to the Monastery of Aberbrothock 
(Arbroath) the land of Forglen (terram de 
Forglint); and from various charters and 
deeds extending over 185 years it is possible 
to trace the possession of this property 
to various owners. Thus briefly, then—in 
1315 it was assigned by the Abbot to Malcolm 
de Monymusk; in 1388 John Fraser held it ; 
in 1411 he resigned it to the Abbot; in 
1457 by a letter of inquisition it seems that 
Alexander Irwyn of Drum, being under age, 
held it under the guardianship of the 
Abbot ; in 1481 he did homage for the lands 
to the Abbot, one of the witnesses being 
John Ogilvy; in 1483 Alexander Irwyn in a 
charter refers to Forglen and the advowson 
of the church ; in 1494 Alex. Irwyn makes 
an inquisition of the lands; and in 1499 and 
1500 the lands are confirmed to Alex. 
Irwyn (son of the previous) ; and to his wife 
Jonete Allerdes. 

1286-9.—The earliest reference to Car- 
nousie is in acharter for the founding of the 
Chapel of St. Meninius on the Deveron. 
It is to the effect that Symon, Thane of 
Aberchirder, granted yearly four marks 
of silver from the mill of Carnousie (Car- 
noussexth). This St. Meninius is probably 
the same as St. Monanus, Archdeacon and 
Confessor in Scotland, whose feast falls 
1 March, being the eve of St. Marnan, the 
tutelar saint of the church of Aberchirder. 

1358/9.—In the reign of David II. one 
William of Fotheringham was Sheriff of 
Banff. The sheriffs were the immediate 
receivers of the royal revenues, and had the 
duty of assessing the rents of Crown lands. 
This sheriff’s account, rendered at Dundee 
18 March, 1358/9, is preserved among the 
Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. In it, after 
mentioning the rents of various estates, he 
refers to Carnousie in these words: ‘‘ nothing 
hitherto from the two Carnousies, because 
they are in the hand of the Countess of 
Wigton, by the King’s grant” (“nihil hic 
de duabus Carnousys, quia in manu comtisse 
de Wygton, ex concessione regis’’). In the 


same account Netherdale is assessed at 
3l. 6s. 8d., and the rent of the brewery of 
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Inverkeithny is stated to be 6s. 8d. Who 
was this Countess of Wigton ? 
1369.—By a charter of David II. to Sir 


Richard Comyn (Edinburgh, 15 Sept., | 


1369), it is clear that one John Burnard, the 
King’s Macer (“‘ Claviger noster”’), held Car- 
nousie previous to Sir Richard’s tenancy. In 
the Exchequer Rolls, vol. ii., under date 
1372, there is a record of the payment of 
26s. 8d. to this John Burnard as King’s 
Macer. In Scotland the mace-bearer had 
to see that the sentences of the courts of 
justice were carried into effect.. 

Sir Richard, of the Scoto-Norman family 
of Comyn, was eighth in descent from 
Robert de Comyn, Earl of Northumberland, 
who was killed at the battle of Alnwick in 
1093, and he was the great-grandson of 
John, called ‘“‘ the Red Comyn,” who died 
about 1273. Sir Richard’s father, Thomas 
Comyn, having a bitter feud with the 
family of Shaw, killed its representative, 
James Shaw, and was in turn murdered by 
the latter’s son, whilst sleeping in a place 
called to this day Lagna Cuminach in 
Rothiemurchus, Inverness. This son of 
James Shaw was named Corfiachlach. Sir 
Richard took a deadly revenge on the 
Shaws for his father’s murder, making great 
havoc among them with fire and sword. 
He was a special favourite of David IL., 
being described in the charters as “our 
beloved and faithful” (‘‘ dilectus et fidelis 
noster’’), and on 6 Jan., 1367, the King 
gave him all the lands of Dumphail (de 
Develly), with the office of Royal Ranger of 
the forest of Darnaway, in Moray. In 1368 
he was at the Court of Edward III. negotiat- 
ing affairs of State, and on his return in this 
year or the next David gave him the annual 
rent of ten marks sterling arising from the 
lands of the two Carnousies, previously held 
by John Burnard, mentioned above. The 
Comyn arms were Az., three garbs or. 
The present representative of this family 
is Gordon-Cumming, Bart., of Altyre and 
Gordonstown, co. Elgin. 

The grant of Carnousie then fell to James 
Fraser. In an inquisition made in 1369 
by Alexander, Bishop of Moray, for the 
foundation of the Chapel of St. Meninius, 
he rates the property in the neighbourhood 
thus: Netherdale at 13s. 4d., owner James 
Mautaland ; Petyndrek at 13s. 4d., owner 
John Biset; and the two Carnousies at 
26s. 8d., owner James Fraser, laird of 
Fertendrach (Frendraucht, Aberdeenshire ?). 

1395.—Again it appears by a charter of 
Robert III., 1395, that at this date the 
Frasers were still possessors of Carnousie. 


1421.—Murdoch, Duke of Albany* and 
Governor of Scotland (at Stirling, 28 Jan., 
1421), gave to his kinsman James Dunbar 
the lands of Frendraucht and Auchinbo in 
Aberdeenshire and Carnousie and Cluny in 
Banff. These estates are spoken of as 
having belonged hereditarily to the said 
James. If he had no heirs of his body, they 
were to descend to his uncle, Thomas Dunbar, 
Earl of Moray. James’s father was Alex- 
ander of ‘‘ Frenderet,’’ younger brother of 
Thomas. On the death of his uncle without. 
male issue James became fifth Earl of 
Moray. His first wife was Isabel, daughter 
of Sir Walter Innes of Innes, and his son 
by this marriage was Sir Alexander Dunbar 
of Westfield, who was the next owner of 
Carnousie. Cur. WATSON. 

(To be continued.) 


WENTWORTH DAY, FIFTH- 
MONARCHY MAN. 


JOHN CANNE, the separatist, one of the 
strange products of the seventeenth century 
(for whom see ‘ D.N.B.,’ viii. 411), towards. 
the end of his life became a Fifth-Monarchy 
man; and on 1 April, 1658, he was in the 
pulpit “in Swan Alley in Coleman street, 
a publick place where Saints have met 
many years”’ (‘D.N.B.,’ erroneously gives 
“2” April). Venner, whose first plot 
was discovered in April, 1657, used the 
same place (‘D.N.B.,’ lviii. 212). The 
marshal of the City with several officers 
came in, seized Canne and seven others, 
and lodged them in the Counter. Chief 
of the seven was Wentworth Day. Next day 
they were brought before the Mayor, who, 
as they refused to be bailed, sent them back 
to the Counter until the next sessions. On 
22 April, Day was brought before “ Judge: 
Newdegate ”’ (Richard Newdigate, ‘ D.N.B. ; 
Foss) at the Old Bailey. The charge against 
him was of having declared Oliver Cromwell 
to be a “‘jugler” and a traitor, and the 
present Government to be not of God. He 
refused to plead, but quoted Scripture, 
and a book “ lately written ’ by Mr. Prynne, 
“printed in this year 1658.” This book 
was ‘Demophilos, or the Assertor of the 
People’s Liberty,’ 4to, pp. 64, 1656, which 
does not appear in the late Mr. John Bruce’s. 
list, Camd. Soc., N.S. xviii. 112. Newdigate: 
said his defence was ‘ bibble-babble.”’ 
The next day, Friday, he was put to the 
bar again, and made an appeal to Alderman 
(Robert) Titchbourn (‘ D.N.B.’), who was. 
on the bench. ‘“ His third and last triall 


* Executed 25 May, 1425. 
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was on the seventh day,” i.c., the next day, | 
Saturday, before Chief Justice John Glynne > 


(‘D.N.B.’; Foss) and Recorder Lislebone 
Long (‘ D.N.B.’). Day objected to Glynne 
sitting in judgment, because he had been 
impeached as a traitor at St. Albans, 
14 June, 1647, by Sir Thomas Fairfax and 
the army. Moreover he offered ‘“ twelve 
witnesses to prove Oliver Cromwell a jugler ”’ 
—‘* Master Jesse, Mr. Lanfeere, Eman. 
Middleton, Captain Palmer, Captain Sher- 
man, Nr. Nash, Mr. Johns, George Barrct, 
and several others.” ‘“‘ But the Recorder 
presently pronounceth sentence against 
him”: a fine of 500/., and twelve months’ 
imprisonment, with security for good be- 
haviour on its termination. Day says he 
is not a Quaker; but he kept his hat on 


in court, and the Quakers’ way of naming 
the months and the days of the week is 
used in the printed ‘ Narrative,’ in which | 
he is once mentioned as ‘Cornet Day” 
A Narrative... .Sufferings of John Canne, | 
Wentworth Day....also of the Arraign- | 
ment of Wentworth Day....Published | 
by a Friend to the Prisoners, and the 
Good Old Cause they suffered for. 
London, Printed in the Year 1658,”’ sm. 4to, 
8 leaves). 
I can identify Wentworth Day. He was 
a Yorkshireman, of a family of that name 
at South Elmsall in the parish of South 
Kirkby, which was doubly connected with 
the Wentworths, the chief residents there. 
John Day married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Wentworth; and on 30 Nov., 
1631, Thomas Day, gent., married Mary, 
daughter of another Thomas Wentworth, 
nephew of Elizabeth (Hunter, ‘ South York- 
shire,’ ii. 456). Unfortunately, I do not 
know Wentworth Day’s parentage. He 
had a brother Robert, of Stubs Walden, 
yeoman, and another, Francis. Wentworth 
Day of North Elmsall married Barbara 
Loxley, 1643; he was buried in 1662, she 
in 1693. Their children were John, 1643; 
Thomas, 1648 ; Elizabeth, 1645 (bur. 1647) ; 
and Ann, 1656 (all at South Kirkby). 
John Blaides, of Hull, shipwright, in his 
will, dated 20 Oct., 1654, proved 6 Jan., 
1654/5, mentions his own sister Barbara 
Day, and states that Wentworth Day of 
North Elmsall owes him 60l., on bond. 
When John Canne was in Amsterdam he 
borrowed money from some merchants 
in Hull and Leeds, but was not ready in 
repaying it. Canne himself was afterwards 
in Hull, and had not long left it when he 
was apprehended in Coleman Street. 
: W. C. B. 


of Stourbridge, Worce., widow. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS 
CONNEXIONS. 


(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462.) 


Dr. Joseph Ford.—A deed kindly lent to 
me by Mr. Bickley is of interest as relating 
to Dr. Johnson’s eldest maternal uncle, the 
father of ‘“ Parson”’ Ford. By this deed, 
dated 26 Jan., 1693/4, Henry Grove, of 
Ludley, Salop, gent., and Henry Haden, 
of Hadon Hill, parish of Rowley Regis, 
Staffs., gent., sell to Joseph Ford, of Stour- 
bridge, Worc., gent., some six and a half 
acres of land in Huntingtree Field, Hales- 
owen, Salop. This land, it appears, had 
been mortgaged on 4 Oct., 1690, by the said 
Henry Grove, to Jane, now wife of the said 
Joseph Ford, by the name of Jane Hickman, 
An endorse- 
ment shows that possession of the land was 
given to Joseph Ford on 6 Feb., 1693/4, 
one of the witnesses being Samuel Ford. 
Samuel was one of Joseph Ford’s younger 
brothers, then aged only twenty-one: his 
signature on this document is larger and 
more laboured than that to his letter to 
William Priest in 1731, which I reproduced 
in my book (p. 154). Gregory Hickman, 
first husband of Jane, died at the end of 
March, 1690; her first child by Joseph 
Ford was baptized 2 Sept., 1691. These 
dates fix the time of her second marriage 
as about the end of 1690. A note on the 
deed tells us that the land in question was 
sold by Ford and his wife to Elizabeth 
Higgirs, the mother of Elizabeth Sanders, 
wife of Samuel Sanders, and comprised in 
some deed of 4 Sept., 1718. Samuel 
Saunders (sic) owned land adjacent to that 
purchased by Joseph Ford; as also did 
George Darby, Sir Charles Lyttelton, Bart., 
Richard Higgins, and Thomas Grove. 

Mr. W. P. Gibbons, J.P., of Ruiton House, 
near Dudley, whose researches into Midland 
genealogy aided me in the compilation of 
my book, has also kindly lent me a deed 
of considerable interest relating to Dr. 
Joseph Ford. This is an indenture, dated 
17 Oct., 1707, made between the Right Hon. 
John, Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham, of the 
ficst part; Katherine Somers, of the city 
of Worcester, widow, of the second part ; 
William Middlemore, of Haslewell, parish 
of King’s Norton, co. Wore., esq., nephew 
and heir of George Middlemore, late of 
Haslewell, esq., deceased, of the third part ; 
and Joseph Ford, of Stourbridge, co. Worc., 
gent., Samuel Ford, of the parish of Pack- 
wood, co. Warwick, gent., and Nathaniel 


AND 
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Ford, of Sutton Coldfield, co. Warwick, 
mercer, of the fourth part. Lord Somers 
was, of course, the celebrated Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Katherine Somers was his mothe: ; 
while Samuel and Nathaniel Ford were the 
younger brothers of Joseph. The deed 
relates to the sale by Lord Somers of his 
interest in certain property at King’s Norton 
to Joseph Ford, for the sum of 1,141/. 17s. 6d., 

together with another sum of 2691. 10s. due 
on the property to Katherine Somers. The 
property had formerly belonged to George 
Middlemore, who sold it to William Gulston, 
of the Inner Temple, esq., by indenture dated 
2 Feb., 1691-2, for a term of 1,000 years, 
at a peppercorn rent, for the sum of I, ,0501., 

subject to a proviso of redemption upon 
payment of 1,155/. By an instrument dated 
29 Dec., 1692, William Gulston acknow- 
ledged himself to have acted in this matter 
only in trust for Lord Somers. The principal 
sum of 1,050/. remained unpaid, and by 
indenture dated 17 Oct., 1705, William 
Gulston transferred his interest in the estate 
to Lord Somers for the sum of five shillings. 
William Middlemore, by indenture dated 
8 Oct., 1702, borrowed a sum of 250/. from 
Katherine Somers on the security of the 
property, chargeable against it with interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent., which made the 
sum due to her, on the purchase by Joseph 
Ford, up to 2691. 10s. The purchase-money 
of 1,050/., which also remained unpaid, had 
increased with interest to 1,141/. 17s. 6d. 

In my book I was not able to give the 
signature either of Joseph or Nathaniel 
Ford, so I reproduce here the signatures of 
the three brothers to this deed :— 


Joseph Ford’s seal bears a shield, with 
helmet and mantling: Arms, (? Gules) 


two bends vair, a canton (?or). Crest, a 
talbot (?) passant. These arms are ascribed 
by Burke to Ford, but no locality is given ; 
and I am unable to say whether Joseph 
Ford had any right to use them. Probably 
he merely adopted the coat of some family 
to which he was not related ; but I shall be 
glad to know to which Ford family these 
arms rightfully belong. 

Samuel and Nathaniel Ford use the 
same seal, bearing crest, on wreath, a lion 
sejant guardant (sable), holding a lozenge 
vair. This is the crest assigned by Burke 
and Papworth to Goodwin of London and 
Lincolnshire ; and the arms of that family 
(Or, a lion passant guardant sable, on a 
chief gules three lozenges vair) appear on 
the seal attached to the | signature of William 
Middlemore on this same deed. Mr. Paley 
Baildon, F.S.A., who has examined these 
seals for me, suggests that the Goodwin 
seals may have been supplied by the attorney. 

“Parson” Ford.—The Rev. Walter A. 
Jones, Rector of Pedmore, near Stourbridge, 
has made a small discovery of interest. 
Visiting Lichfield with his choir in July last, 
he saw my book at the birthplace, and 
finding in it (p. 148) evidence that Johnson 
probably visited Pedmore in the autumn of 
1725, to stay with his cousin Cornelius Ford, 
who was then living there, he examined the 
registers and parish books of Pedmore on 
his return. In the churchwardens’ books 
he found the following entry, which was not 
easily decipherable, but has been kindly 
copied for me by Mr. Wickham King, of 
Hagley :— 

Mar. 29... 

Ester Munday Tho. Porter......up his accts. being 
Churchwarden & they amounted to y® sum 


he has rec* by levey 5 8 0 


He remaines in stock 012 0 
Then Mr. Jo. Patchet being overseer of y® poor of 
p" he gave up his acct. 


His Disbursm* are 1410 
Rec! by Levy 14 3 0 
Rem* in Stock 0 2 0 


Memer? 

Then it is agreed by y® parishe That y° Chuse 
Tho. Underhill Churchwarden for y° year ensuing 
& George Southwell overseer of y*® Poore. 

Tuo. PHILpotr 
Corn. Forp 
JOHN PEARPOINT 

Now the year of this entry is obliterated, 
as I have indicated, but the preceding 
minute is dated 26 Sept., 1724. The next 


2) 
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entry, Mr. Wickham King says, is a grant 
of a levy to George Southwell, ‘Ap. 4, 
1725/6 [sic], followed by a meeting on 
11 April, 1726, when George Southwell gives 
up his account, and “‘ Then Thomas Under- 
hill, being Churchwarden for the last yveare, 
and he gave up his account as follows,” &c. 

It is therefore abundantly clear that the 
date should be 29 March, 1725. That the 
second signature is that of Cornelius Ford, 
the notorious ‘‘ Parson,” can scarcely be 
questioned, as I showed (p. 159) that at the 
time of his marriage, in June of the preceding 
year, to Judith Crowley, he was living at 
Pedmore ; that he was still there on 12 Dec., 
1724 (p. 276); and that even as late as 
1730, the year before his death, he was 
described as then or late of Pedmore (p. 165). 
In my book I was unable to give the signa- 
ture of the Doctor's brilliant but erratic 
cousin, so think it well worth while to 
reproduce this one here :-— 


lone Gord 


Thomas Philpott, who signs first, succeeded 
George Southall as Rector of Pedmore in 
1725. Cornelius Ford and John Pearpoint 
evidently signed only as parishioners attend- 
ing the vestry meeting. This evidence of 
Cornelius Ford’s participation, while yet a 
layman, in parochial affairs, is of special 
interest, as occurring not many months before 
Johnson s visit to him, a visit on which the 
boy’s precocious abilities impressed the man, 
and the man’s sane judgment, knowledge 
of the werld, and brilliant conversation made 
a lifelong impression on the boy’s mind. I 
ventured to cast some ridicule (p. 168) upon 
Hawkins’s thankful surprise that Johnson’s 
having ‘“‘ been a witness to the profligacy 
of his cousin Ford”’ had left his religious 
beliefs unscathed, showing that on this 
occasion—probably the only one on which 
they met—Cornelius was living in a quiet 
country parish, with an elderly new-made 
bride of Quaker parentage, and, as a matter 
of fact, had not yet taken Holy Orders. 
This entry, though a small basis for argu- 
ment, will not weaken my belief that John- 
son had no personal knowledge of his 
cousin’s loose habits, which at this date 
were probably far from being matured. 

Judith Crowley, who no doubt presided 
over her husband’s household during John- 
son’s visit, was one of the children of 


Ambrose Crowley, of Stourbridge, who by 
his will, in 1713, had nominated Joseph Ford, 


the ‘‘ Parson’s”’ father, as one of his exe- 
eutors. Judith’s half-brother, Sir Ambrose: 
Crowley (1658-1713), was the ‘Sir Arthur 
de Bradlv”’ satirized by Steele in The 
Tatler, and is said to have been Addison’s 
Jack Anvil, alias Sir John Enville, of The 
Spectator. In my account of Sir Ambrose 
(pp. 169-70) I overlooked several references: 
to him in ‘N. & Q.,’ the more important of 
which are at 4 S. ii. 159, 233, and 9 S. iii. 
155. At the second of these references 
G. W. M.—no doubt the late Dr. Marshall, 
York Herald—states that the family of 
Sir Ambrose became extinct, in the male 
line, on the death of his grandson John 
Crowley. son of John Crowley, of Barking. 
The elder John’s daughter, Elizabeth 
Crowley, granddaughter of Sir Ambrose, 
married John, second Earl of Ashburnham, 
in 1756.* This is of special interest, for 
George, third Earl of Ashburnham, son of 
Elizabeth Crowley, was the grandfather of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, who can thus 
claim ancestors with Johnsonian  con- 
nexions, as well as a Quaker descent of which 
Puritans do not: find evidence in his poetry. 
At the last reference are some genealogical 
notes on Sir Ambrose by the veteran G. I. C. 

In the outline I gave of the Lloyd family 
(p. 151) I mentioned that Mary Crowley, 
a sister of Mrs. “ Parson”’ Ford, and half- 
sister of Sir Ambrose, married Sampson 
Lloyd, progenitor of the celebrated family 
of Birmingham bankers. Her daughter, 
Olivia Lloyd, was one of Johnson’s early 
loves, while her grandson, Sampson Lloyd, 
was he with whom Dr. Johnson had an 
altercation on the subject of Barclay’s 
‘ Apology.’ This Sampson Lloyd was brother 
of Charles Lloyd the philanthropist, whose 
son Charles Lloyd is better remembered 
as the friend of Lamb and Coleridge than 
for his poetry. I might have added that 
Isabella Lloyd, a niece of Charles Lloyd 
the poet, married Henry Russell the com- 


* Writing to the Hon. Henry Seymour Conway 
on 12 Feb., 1756, Horace Walpole remarks: ‘* My 
Lord Ashburnham does not keepa fast; he is going 
to marry one of the plump Crawleys :—they call 
him the noble lord upon the woolsack ” (‘ Walpole’s 
Letters,’ ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, vol. iii. p- 396). 
Mrs. Toynbee, in a foot-note, describes, the lady as 
“Elizabeth, daughter and coheir_of Ambrose 
Crawley, Alderman of London.” This is a slip 
which we can well forgive in so admirably zealous 
an editor as Mrs. Toynbee. In G. E. C.’s ‘Complete 
Peerage’ Lady Ashburnham is described correctly 
as © Blizabeth, daughter and coheir of John 
Crowley, of Barking, Suffolk (who was only son and 
heir of Sir Ambrose Crowley, Alderman of London), 
by Theodosia, daughter of the Rev. Joseph Gas- 
coyne, D.D., Rector of Enfield, Middlesex.” 
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poser, and has a well-known son in William 
Clark Russell, the fopular writer of sea 
stories. 

I also overlooked the fact that Sir John 

Hynde Cotton, who married Lettice, the 
second daughter of Sir Ambrose Crowley, 
is treated of in the ‘D.N.B.’ Succeeding 
his father as fourth baronet, he became 
one of the leaders of the Jacobite party, 
and was M.P. successively for Cambridge 
and Marlborough. As he was nephew by 
marriage to “ Parson”’ Ford, it is interesting 
to learn that 
“* vood living was also among his pleasures. It was 
an age of hard drinking ; but Cotton was credited 
with the power of consuming as much wine as any 
man in England.” 
He was indeed a man after the “ Parson’s ”’ 
own heart. His son, Sir John Hynde 
Cotton, fifth baronet, married a first cousin, 
Anne, daughter of Humphrey Parsons, M.P., 
twice Lord Mayor of London, by Sarah, 
third daughter of Sir Ambrose Crowley, 
and was father of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, 
whose son, Sir St. Vincent Cotton, a cele- 
brated gambler, dissipated the family for- 
tunes, and for many years drove the Brighton 
coach. 

It is worth noting that administration of 
the estate of one Cornelius Ford, who died 
a bachelor in the East Indies, was granted 
in P.C.C., on 22 June, 1670, to Edward 
Pratt, the principal creditor; but there is 
no evidence to connect him with Dr. John- 
son’s kinsfolk.* 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 

(To be continued.) 


The suggested connexion between Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and Dr. Nathaniel John- 
ston of Pontefract is unlikely, as the latter’s 
surname was Johnston, not “ Johnson.” A 
pedigree of his family was, I think, pub- 
lished by the Harleian Society, wherein he 
is stated to have been descended from a 
branch of the Johnstons of Esby, in Annan- 
dale, F. A. JOHNSTON. 


The name of the Yorkshire antiquary 
mentioned on p. 464 was Johnston, not 
«¢ Johnson,”’ and he was of Scottish descent ; 
see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxx. 67. W. C. B. 


* And as Dr. Johnson had an uncle and at least 
one cousin named Nathaniel Ford, I may mention 
that there was a Nathaniel Ford, captain in the 
service of the Hon. the United East ine Company 


at Bengal, who died a bachelor, administration of 
his estate being granted in P.C C. on 22 Dec., 1774, 
to John Ford, his brother, Elizabeth Ford, widow, 
his mother, having renounced. 


New YEAR Beacon at WELDON. — To 
those curious in the history of beacons per- 
haps the subjoined cutting from The Globe of 
the 2nd inst. will be interesting. Weare told 
that Rockingham Forest in Northampton- 
shire was formerly one of the largest in the 
kingdom, and is described in the reign of 
Edward I. as being 30 miles long by 8 miles 
broad. Rockingham, 9 miles from Ketter- 
ing, is situated in the midst of the forest. 

* An Anctent Custom.—Weldon Church, near 
Kettering, has a singular tower on which a lantern 
was lighted on Tuesday night in accordance with a 
custom maintained on New Year’s Eve for several 
generations. The tower has a plain pinnacle at each 
corner, and in the middle a cupola or lantern, 
covered with lead, surmounted by a vane. The 
lantern itself is 15ft. high, octagon in shape, each 
side being glazed. From the dome of the interior 
of the lantern hangs a curious wooden chandelier, 
fashioned to hold eight candles, while from the 
eight sides of the lantern are sixteen branched 
candlesticks, quaintly made of wood. The lantern 
was lighted on dark nights to_guide wayfarers 
through the dense Rockingham Forest, which was 


then open.” 
Harortp MAtet, Colonel. 


Mince AnD Puppinc.—Before 
the Christmas season once more passes away, 
let me pour my complaint into the sym- 
pathetic bosom of ‘N. & Q.’ According to 
my experience, mince pies now contain no 
minced meat whatever, and plum puddings 
no plums. In addition to the pasty part, 
they both consist of little more than 
currants and lemon peel. Cannot the con- 
fectioners be persuaded to return to some 
good old receipts ? W. C. B. 


RicHarRp SWIVELLER: 
side-light on the character of Richard 
Swiveller, “‘the Perpetual Grand Master 
of the Glorious Apollers,’ is worthy of 
record, and as regards the immortal Dick 
‘“may the wing of friendship never moult 
a feather.”’ In my possession is a little 
songbook called ‘The Apollo,’ published 
1808, Albion Press, printed for James 
Cundee, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, London. 
At the head of every page of this book is a 
toast or sentiment, not, indeed, worthy of 
R. §., but very much in his line; thus, 
‘* May avarice lose its purse, and benevolence 
find it,’ and to the memory of Nelson, ‘‘ how 
he beat the French without arms.’ When 
R. S. was not “ passing the rosy,” there is 
lit tle doubt that he was perusing this book 
of songs and sentiments, and qualifying for 
his position as a “‘ Glorious Apoller.”’ 

On the title-page of this book, written 
with a flourishing quill, is the name of 
George Potticary (apothecary, I suppose). 
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In the late seventies, when dining with this 
Mr. Potticary, then the old cector of Girton 
{should now be Girltown), he told me that 
an his earlier years he kept a school at Black- 
heath, and that his most distinguished pupil 
was Disraeli. Years after he had retired 
from the cares of school, he chanced to be 
at a party when Disraeli was present. The 
Prime Minister at once remembered and 
greeted him, and before the gathering broke 
up his secretary came, as a messenger from 
his chief, to know about Mr. Potticary’s 
circumstances in life, and whether anything 
could be done for him. The reply was that 
fortunately he was himself in comfort, but 
that a college friend, a clergyman in every 
way worthy, was in great straits. So Mr. 
Disraeli found a living for Mr. Potticary’s 
friend. GEORGE WHERRY. 


INDEX oF the review 
of the Manorial Society’s first monograph 
{unte p. 18), reference is made to the need of 
an index of place-names. An _ excellent 
index of place-names, compiled by surveyors 
of taxes some years ago, was published by 
the Board of Inland Revenue for their official 
use. This would supply much of the infor- 
mation needed, or serve as basis for the 
compilation desired. J. B.S. 


Mivart’s, Now Horer.—In 
The Morning Post for 30 December last there 


is an interesting article (p. 7) entitled | p 


“Centenary of a Famous Hotel.’ The writer 
seems to know nothing of either the first or 
second proprietor. Notices of both Mivart 
and Claridge will be found in Boase’s 
“Modern English Biography.’ 

RatpH THOMas. 


Friar ‘Tuck IN THE Patent 
The following entry appears in the 
‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1429-1436,’ 
p. 10:— 


“Pardon to Robert Stafford, late of Lyndefeld, 
co. Sussex, chaplain, or Robert Stafford of Lynde- 
feld, chaplain, a/ias ‘ Frere Tuk,’ for not appearing 
before the King to answer Richard Wakehurst 
touching a plea of trespass ; or before Henry V. to 
answer that king touching divers trespasses whereof 
he, the said Robert, was indicted.” 


Lapy CovENTRY MOBBED IN THE: MALL..— 
Jacob Larwood's ‘Story of the London Parks’ 
does not give the name of the person who 
encouraged the mob to insult Maria, Countess 
of Coventry, and Lady Waldegrave as they 
in St. James’s Park on 
The Daily Adver- 


were walking 
Sunday, 17 June, 1759. 


tiser is quoted to show that his name was 
Joseph Vivian. Three other newspapers 
which I have consulted (Public Advertiser, 
Gazetteer, and London Chronicle) suppress 
this information, or give merely the initials 
J— V—. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


DraBoLo: irs Or1GiIn.—M. Henry Maret, 
in his daily article ‘Carnet d’un Sauvage’ 
in Le Journal, attributes the discovery of 
the game to Lieut. Cameron, who when 
journeying from Zanzibar to Benguela was 
detained near Lake Tanganyika by a native 
chief. He relates :— 

** Sometimes a slave of Djoumah would amuse us 
by his dexterity. With two sticks about a foot 
long connected by a string of a certain length, he 
spun a piece of wood cut in the shape of an hour- 
glass, throwing it before and behind him, pitching it 
up into the air like a cricket-ball, and catching it 
again, while it continued to spin.” 


JOHN HEBB. 


Lonpon Poor temp. EtizaBetH.—The 
following is a transcript in full of Lans- 
downe MS. 66, vol. 78 :— 

** List of ee householders in the several wards 
wanting relief, 1 Dec., 1598: Aldersgate, 241; 
Algate, 132; Bassieshaw, 50; Breadstreete, 83; 
Bishopsgate, 447; Billingsgate, 48; Bridge, 32; 
Broadstreete, 177 ; Candlewickstreete, 114; Castle- 
baynard, 216; Cheap, 29; Colmanstreet, 117; 
[Cordwainer*], 53; Cornhill, 35; Cripplegate, 466 ; 
Dowgate, 80; Farringdon within, 232; Faringdon 
without, 831; Limestreet, 18; Langborn, 72; 
ortsoken, 218; Queenhithe, 64; Tower, 237; 
Vintry, 100; Wallbrook, 60. Total, 4,152. 


WittiamM McMurray. 


NATHANIEL Bacon, 1593-1660.—May I 
call attention to a singular and annoying 
error in the ‘Index and Epitome’ to the 
‘D.N.B.’? Sir Nicholas Bacon had by 
his first wife, Jane Fernley, three sons— 
Nicholas (died 1624), Nathaniel (died 1622), 
and Edward (died 1618). All three of these 
sons are noticed by Mr. Sidney Lee at the 
end of his sketch of their father (vol. ii. 
p. 371). Nicholas and Edward are, as they 
should be, separately entered in the ‘ Index 
and Epitome.’ But Nathaniel is omitted 
altogether from the ‘ Index and Epitome’ ; 
and in that volume Nathaniel Bacon (1593- 
1660), who was the son of the above-men- 
tioned Edward, and hence a grandson of 
Sir Nicholas, is described as “ puritan ; 
half-brother of Francis Bacon and son of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon.’’ In short, the uncle 
and nephew have been confused. 

In the notice of Nathaniel Bacon the 


* Here the MS. has decayed in a fold. 
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nephew it is stated that he died in 1660, 
but the exact date is not given. Can any 
of your readers supply this ? 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


** PosTLIMINIovs.’’—This adjective, which 
properly has reference to the legal term 
postliminium, is used in a curious way by 
F. Plowden. His ‘Historical Review of 
the State of Ireland,’ published in 1803, 
has appended to it a “* Postliminious pre- 
face,’ dated 1804. Which is rather like a 
bull. There is also a blunder in numbering 
the last two chapters vii. 

E. H. Bromsy. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Name-Pvuzz_e In Earty Spenser.—In a 
copy of the collected edition of Spenser’s 
works of 1617 in my possession is the follow- 
ing inscription on one of the fly-leaves :— 

“Cupisne scire cujus ipse sum liber meumve 
herum? Videre nomen ihius tibi licet quod ille 
scripserit sua manu sub his Iambicis : lege et scies, 
Hero sciensque redde mee precor meo.” 

Below this is another inscription in what 
appears to be the same handwriting :— 

amore summo 
more optimo 
ore fideli | ama Deum 
reomni_ | 
ecorde J 

Can any one suggest the name of the 
owner, whose pride in his own ingenuity 
must have exceeded his anxiety to get back 
his book ?. The writing is old—possibly con- 
temporaneous with the publication of the 
book. Throughout ‘The Shepheard’s Calen- 
dar ’ there are numerous marginal corrections 
of printers’ errors in a handwriting which 
appears to be the same as that of the inscrip- 
tion above quoted. H. Warp Boys. 


FANSHAWE: COLEMAN: Btovunt. — 1. 
Mrs. Charlotte Coleman made a copy of 
the ‘Memoirs’ of Lady Fanshawe in 1766, 
and gave to the grandfather of Col H. 
Walrond a picture of Lady Fanshawe and 
her daughter Mary, described on the back 
of it as a work of Teniers, which Lady Fan- 
shawe declared in her will a picture of her 
to be. She also left to Mrs. Maria Massing- 
berd (wife of Francis Burrell Massingberd, 
Esq., and daughter of Thomas Fanshawe 


of Parsloes, deceased in 1758) ‘‘ the pictures 
of Sir Richard Fanshawe and his Lady.” 
These pictures are no longer in the possession 
of the Massingberd family, and the fact 
of the bequest was unknown to it; nor did 
the pictures pass back into the possession of 
the Fanshawes of Parsloes. Mrs. Cole- 
man’s will was proved on 6 Sept., 1778, 
the writing of two unattested codicils being 
sworn to by Miss Isabella Chauncy (who 
assisted her to copy the memoirs) and 
Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, both residing 
in the parish of St. Clement Danes. Nothing 
precisely definite can be traced regarding 
Mrs. Coleman, even her residence not being 
stated in her will; and I should be very 
grateful for any information regarding her. 
In the Introduction to the 1829-30 edition 
of the ‘Memoirs’ she is spoken of as Miss 
Coleman, and as_ great-granddaughter of 
Lady Fanshawe. But the above witnesses 
refer to her as a widow. Lady Fanshawe’s 
daughter Anne is said to have married 
a Mr. Ryder, and her daughter is noticed 
in the Introduction as Anne Lawrence. 
Possibly, therefore, Mrs. Coleman’s maiden 
name was Lawrence, and Elizabeth Law- 
rence was a near relation though she does 
not assert this in her deposition. I have 
not been able so far to trace the Ryder 
or Lawrence pedigree required. 

2. The portrait given as that of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe in Harding’s Biographical 
Mirror (1795) is said in that publication 
to be taken from a picture in the possession 
of Blount, Esq. Lady Fanshawe’s 
daughter Elizabeth married in 1684 one 
Christopher Blount, said in his marriage 
licence to be of the Middle Temple, in the 
records of which, however, his name cannot 
be traced. The owner of the picture would 
seem to have belonged to the family of 
Christopher Blount ; but I have not been 
able to trace him or it. Can any one kindly 
help me in this matter ? 

H. C. FANSHAWE. 

72, Philbeach Gardens, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


RAINE Istanp.—Can any one inform me 
of the origin of the name of the above, 
which lies about one hundred miles south- 
east of Cape York, Queensland ? 

A. CARRINGTON. 

The Downes, Bideford, N. Devon. 


BurNE-JONES’s ‘ HEART OF THE ROSE.’— 
Can any one inform me as to the present 
whereabouts of Sir E. Burne-Jones’s * Heart 
of the Rose,’ or give me a detailed descrip- 
tion of the colour-scheme of the picture ? 


S¢ 
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FIELDING’s GRAVE.—What is the correct 
quotation relative to Henry Fielding’s 
grave? The sense runs something like 
this :— 

Beneath the green Estrellas trees 
Sleeps midst the alien Portuguese. 
By whom is it written ? L. A. W. 

Dublin. 

[Mr. James Hooper quoted at 8S. iv. 164, a Latin 
inscription written by the Abbé Correa de Serra for 
Fielding’s tomb, but, owing to ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion, not placed upon it. Mr. J. T. Pace, printed 
at p. 314 of the same volume the two Latin insecrip- 
tions that actually appear on the tomb. ] 


Paston Famity.—Nicholas Paston was 
Rector of King Swinford, co. Stafford, 
1603-21. In the latter year he was buried 
there. He married Joyce Maunsell, who 
was living 1612. 

John Paston, brother of Nicholas, was 
living at King Swinford, 2 March, 1621, and 
died 1636. They had a brother William 
living at Hales Owen, 1607. 

Edward Paston, son of John, was baptized 
30 Nov., 1617. He was Vicar of Hales Owen, 
Salop, 1653-60—being ejected by the West- 
minster Assembly. He died 1697. 

John Paston, son of Edward, was Rector 
of Welford-on-Avon, co. Gloucester, 1679-89, 
when he died. He married Elizabeth 
Rawlins, fourth child, eldest daughter, and 
ultimate coheiress of Samuel Rawlins, of 
Marston Sicca, co. Gloucester, gentleman, 
brother of Thomas Rawlins, Serjeant-at-Law, 
of Dorsington Manor, co. Gloucester. 

The Paston arms, as engraved on a silver 
tankard dated 1564, at one time the property 
of John Paston, or of his son Samuel (who 
married Anne Mary Rawlins, only daughier 
of Edmund Rawlins, of Pophills House, 
Salford Priors, co. Warwick, son of William 
Rawlins, of Salford Priors, brother of 
Samuel and Thomas), are identical with the 
arms of the family of Paston of Norfolk and 
Horton Manor, Gloucestershire. The shield 
on the tankard represents the following coats: 
Paston, six fleurs-de-lis in pile. 3, 2, and 1; 
a chief indented—impaling, Rawlins, three 
swords barways, their points towards the 
sinister point of the escutcheon. 

John Paston, Esq. of Norfolk, and 
Margaret Mauteby his wife, had a younger 
son, William, born 1459. 

A William Paston lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, and his will was 

roved 3 March, 1522. He left three sons, 
oger, George, and John under age. He 
left money to the church of Hales Owen. 

A George Paston was Vicar of St. Mary’s 


Lichfield, 1594, and probably Rector of 
King Swinford, 1622-6. 

I seek certified authentic documentary 
evidence of the family relationship which 
existed between John Paston, Esq., hosted 
of Margaret Mauteby, and Nicholas Paston, 
who died 1621; Jobn Paston his brother, 
who died 1636 ; William Paston their brother, 
living 1607; Edward Paston, son of John, 
who died 1697; or John Paston, son of 
Edward, who died 1689. 

E. M. S. PARKER. 

Welford House, Weston-super-Mare. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.—In 
Bishop Watson’s ‘ Autobiography,’ published 
in 1816, occur the following Latin quotations, 
unverified: ‘ Obstipo capite atque ex por- 
recto labello,” and ‘‘ Hoc est vivere bis vita 
posse priori frui.”” Whence do they come ? 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


[1. The first two words, “‘ Obstipo capite,” are in 
Horace, ‘Sat.,’ II. v. 92, and Persius, 3, 80. 
2. Martial, ‘ Epigrams,’ X. xxiii. 7 :— 
Ampliat ztatis spatium sibi vir bonus. Hoe est 
Vivere bis vita posse priore frui.] 
Disce ut semper victurus, 
Vive ut cras moriturus. 
This was quoted by the Prussian general 
Radowitz ; but from where? W. T. L. 


I want the author of some lines which 
seem to me familiar, but may be original 
and modern. ‘There are three stanzas. The 
first begins :— 

I know, as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight, 

That, under each rank wrong, somewhere 
There lies the root of right. 

The last stanza ends :— 

And I know, when my soul speeds onwards 
In its grand eternal quest, 

I shall say, as I look back earthwards, 
Whatever is, is best. 

CELTIA. 


The Earl of Carnarvon in his ‘ Portugal 
and Gallicia,’ 1836, vol. i. p. 44, writing of 
wasps, quotes a line where they are spoken 
of as 

That light militia of the lower sky. 
Where is it to be found ? ASTARTE. 


Bos Derry’s.—There is an account of 
this disreputable place of resort in ‘The 
Adventures of a Speculist; or, a Journey 
through London, by George Alexander Ste- 
vens, 2 vols., London, 1788, vol. ii. pp. 51-5. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I 
shall find other descriptions? There is no 
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reference in * London Past and Present,’ and 
I have looked in vain through the nine 
General Indices of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


Frencw Wits. —A London workman 
informs me that his aunt married a French- 
man, who died in Paris in 1873, leaving 
valuable property there. We wrote to the 
Paris authorities, asking if this nephew 
might have a copy of the will; but the 
reply is, ‘* Préciser l’objet de votre requéte.”’ 
Can any one learned in the customs of 
France assist us in any way ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


BROWNING: ‘‘THE WILD HARANGUE OF 
VummercatTo.”” —In the Fifth Book of 
‘Sordello ’ occurs this passage :— 

Hark—from the wild harangue 
Of Vimmercato, to the carroch’s clang 
Yonder! The League, or trick of turning Strength 
Against Pernicious Strength, is safe at length. 

The inference evidently is that a wild 
harangue by some one led up to the forma- 
tion of the Lombard League in the twelfth 
century. Browning is known to have had 
exceptional acquaintance with the byways 
of Italian history, and this may refer to 
some incident not given in the standard 
historical books. I cannot identify it 
out of Sismondi’s ‘ Italian Republics.’ Sis- 
mondi, indeed, mentions that the Emperor 
Frederick attempted to assemble a Diet at 
Pavia in September, 1167, and “ harangued 
the assembly with great vehemence” ; it is 
possible that this might be what Browning 
referred to, though there is no mention of 
Vimmercato, which is some thirty miles 
from Pavia. Moreover, the Lombard League 
had been already formed in the spring of 
the same year. Can any one with a special 
knowledge of Italian history explain 
Browning’s reference? H. H. Sraruam. 


VICOMTE DE CRf&MAIL.—Any bio hic 
or bibliographic detail 
welcome regarding the seventeenth-century 
French wit and poet the Comte or Vicomte 
de Crémail. Several anthologies and the 
standard Brunet have been searched in 
vain. Charles Cotton gives him as the 
author of a translated piece, L. I. G. 


‘Tae British BioGRAPHY OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CenTuRY. —Can any of your readers 
tell me of the existence of a book entitled 
‘The British Biography of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ said to be published by Long- 
mans? I am referred to a memoir therein 


on Sir Charles Malet, reported to have 
appeared in 1813-14. Mr. Longman has 
no knowledge of the book. 
Harotp MAtet, Colonel. 
Radnor House, near Sandgate. 


LynpHurst’s Marriace Act.—Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Marriage Act, 1835, was passed 
in order to legitimatize the marriage of a 
nobleman with his deceased wife’s sister. 
Who was this nobleman ? W. Hz. A. 


CALENDAR RimeEs.—I should like to know 
if any of your readers have heard the follow- 
ing doggerel rimes, which were repeated 
to me by a friend of mine many years ago. 
The lines are intended to help any one to 
find the date and day of the week for any 
month in any year, the dominical or Sunday 
letter of that year being known. Here are 
the lines :— 

At Dover dwells 
George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christian friend, 
And David Fryar. 

The method of obtaining the desired 
information is as follows. There are twelve 
words in the rimes. Each word is for a 
month in the year, the first being for Janu- 
ary, the second for February, &c. To 
find the day of the month and week, take 
the dominical letter for the year and the 
initial letter of the word for the month, 
which will be found by counting backward 
or forward from the dominical letter. This 
gives the first day in the month. 

Example.—To find on what day of the 
week 10 April falls in 1909. The dominical 
letter is C, and the word George represents 
April. Counting forward from Sunday =C, 
Thursday will be G, the initial of George, 
and 1 April, 1909. Consequently 10 April 
that year will fall on Saturday. 

hope I have made the explanation 
clear, and should like to know if you can 
tell me the writer of these rimes. 
Morris BirKBECE. 
Dippen Hall Cottage, Farnham. 


‘Kirry FisHer’s Jic.’—I have seen a 
reference somewhere to a tune with this 
title. Can any one tell me if it exists, and 
where I shall find it ? 

Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


Snurr-Mitt Estate, Homerton. — The 
derivation of this place-name is apparently 
obvious, but I am secking identification of 
the ownership and date of the mill. The 
freehold estate was sold in 1849, but ‘“ the 
particulars ’’ (Tyssen Library, G47) do not 
deal at sufficient length with its history. 
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There is no identification of the mill in 
Starling’s map published in 1831. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Scots Guarps: CoLtours.—I should be 
greatly obliged if any one could inform me 
what became of the colours of the Scots 
Guards which were carried at the battle of 
Talavera, 27 July, 1809. One was carried 
by my father, and was shot through, he also 
being wounded by the same bullet, which is 
in my possession. The Scots Guards at that 
date were called 3rd Guards. 

A. AITCHISON. 

Drummore House, Bournemouth. 


‘LETTERS FROM BeEtcium.’ — Kenelm 
Henry Digby in his ‘Compitum,’ vol. i. 
p. 48 (1848), quotes ‘‘The amiable writer 
of ‘ Letters from Belgium’ ” as describing 
little children dressed as representatives 
of angels at a Corpus Christi festival in a 
village in Flanders. Can any one tell me 
who was the author of the book referred 
to, and what is its full title ? 

Epwarp PEAcOcK. 


Replies. 


CHRISTMAS NOTES. 
(10 S. ix. 4.) 


Tue interesting article by Com. Esor 
recalls memories of sixty years ago, when 
Christmastime was the occasion for many 
observances, the meaning of which was never 
thought of by the happy children taking 

art in them, but on which much light has 

een thrown by the folk-lore literature of 
modern days. 

Sixty years ago in Wales a great yule 
log was always brought in and burnt at 
Christmas, in front of which apples sus- 
pended bya string were roasted, falling 
eventually into bowls of milk, and as recently 
as the year 1855 it was the custom, on the 
banks of the Sieg in Westphalia, to keep a 
block slowly smouldering, intended to last 
the whole year from Christmas to Christmas, 
when its remains were strewn on the fields 
to ensure their fertility. 

The horse’s head with its clapping jaws 
and white sheet, called Mari kiwra: in Wales 
and the Wooset in Wiltshire, about which 
many tales are told and many verses sung, 
came to the door as regularly as did the 
earol-singers, This may be an echo of 


Gdin’s horse of the Icelandic and Norse 
Sagas. 


“ Heathenism seems to have prac- 


tised all sorts of magic by cutting off horses’ 
heads and sticking them up,” and one reads 
of the heads of horses put on stables in the 
fifteenth century to scare away hobgoblins ; 
of gables of houses decorated with them ; 
and of the figureheads of ships thus de- 
signed, to strike terror in their enemies. 
Gregory the Great in a letter to Queen 
Brunehilde exhorted her to stop the practice 
of exposing heads of animals sacrificed. 

“*Pulgain” or Plygain”’ was regularly 
observed in Wales, people coming in the 
dark with candles, at 6 o’clock on Christmas 
morning, to the early celebration of the 
Communion, after which they sang carols 
at the house. 

On New Year’s Day crowds of children 
from the country round came to wish us a 
“« Happy New Year,” carrying an apple on 
three sticks decorated with holly and strings 
of raisins, &c., vieing with each other who 
could make the prettiest or most elaborate 
arrangement; and to each child a flat 
cake of bread and piece of meat were 
given. This custom is also described 
in Mistral’s charming ‘ Mémoires et Récits,’ 
as occurring in Provence, when “une 
couple de pains longs et de miches re- 
bondies ” were given by his good father 
to every one coming to salute them on New 
Year’s morning. 

The New Year’s Day custom of the apple 
on three legs is described in Wirt Sykes’s 
‘British Goblins’ as of great antiquity, 
and he gives the following interpretation 
of it 

“The Christian symbolism is supposed to relate 
to the offering of the Wise Men, but the old custom 
dates from the time of the solar myths; the three 
sticks equal the three rays of the sun, being the 
mystic name of God. The apple represents the sun, 
the evergreens perennial life, the grains of wheat 
the spears of evil spirits of darkness with which 
the sun fights through the winter, or Avagddu 
spears.” 

Hamerton’s story of the cattle talking 
together on Christmas Eve is paralleled in 
Wiltshire by the belief that the bees on that 
night murmur loudly in their hives to salute 
the Newborn King; although, as my in- 
formant told me, she had never heard them. 

Mistral, quoted above, gives an account 
of his going out, when a child, to meet the 
three Kings at Christmas, with offerings of 
“ galettes pour les Rois,” ‘ des figues séches 
pour les pages, du foin pour les chameaux ; ” 
when at sunset 
‘un triomphe de couleurs splendides embrassait la 
zone du couchant, de gros lambeaux de pourpre 
flamboyaient et d’or et de rubis—une demi-couronne 
dardant un cercle de longs rayons du ciel illuminant 
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Vhorizon—‘ Les Rois, les Rois, voyez leur couronne ! 
voyez leurs manteaux ! voyez leurs drapeaux......— 
mais—ot ont passé les Rois?’ ‘ Derri¢re la mon- 
tagne.’” 

And he ends his delightful reminiscences :— 

“Qui me rendra le délice, le bonheur idéal de 
mon ame ignorante, quand telle qu’une fleur elle 
s’ouvrait toute neuve aux chansons......que ma mére 
..;.-me chantait en douce langue de Provence ; ré- 
cits, légendes et croyances de notre race provengale 
qui bercérent mon jeune Age de réves et de poésie 
emue?” 

Before these old customs are quite for- 
gotten it may be well to record them as 
remembered by one who was a child sixty 
years ago. M. 


Hackney (1058. viii. 465; ix. 11).—TI fear 
I have been quite misunderstood. It is now 
alleged that “‘no etymologist who has dealt 
with this word has....imagined that it was 
of English origin.” 

This is incorrect ; for one would naturally 
consult such famous works as those of Diez, 
Scheler, and Littré. Diez derives the 
shortened form appearing as Ital. haca, 
O. Span. faca, O. Fr. haque, all from the 
E. hack; and adds that this is confirmed by 
the fact that the longer forms are all derived 
from the E. hack-ney, which he wrongly 
takes to bea compound of that form. How- 
ever, there is his statement that the word is 
of English origin. Scheler says the same, 
viz., that all the continental forms are of 
English or Dutch origin. Littré simply says : 
“ de Pangl. hackney ;”’ and likewise calls it 
an English compound. K6rting says the 
same, but is not so sure that it is a 
compound. Thus the statement that 
hackney has never been looked upon as 
being a word of English origin is contra- 
dicted point-blank by the evidence of Diez, 
Scheler, Littré, and K6rting—just the men 
to whom one would naturally first turn. 

It is true that Hatzfeld, the latest writer, 
calmly declares, without a scrap of evidence, 
that the English word is derived from the 
French; yet his earliest instance of the 
French form is of the fourteenth century. I 
have effectively disposed of this argument 
by showing that the word was latinized in 
England as early as 1292. It is precisely 
this new piece of evidence which makes a 
great deal of difference. Cf. “ Walterus de 
Hakeneye”’ in 1308 (‘ Liber Custumarum,’ 
p. 120). 

It is true that there is no proof that words 
are identical because they are spelt alike, for 
English abounds with homonyms. But 
surely such a form as the Mid. Eng. hakeney 


is quite exceptional ; so entirely exceptional, 
in my experience, that there is really a:very 
strong presumption as to its identity with 
the place-name “ Hakeney.” Most homo- 
nyms ate monosyllabic, or of quite simple 
form. I remain of opinion that your readers 
are indebted to me for a much older 
quotation than any hitherto adduced. Surely 
this is of some value. 

The A. F. hakenai, in Wright’s ‘ Political 
Songs,’ p. 297, refers to the year 1294. 

As to the place-name, I take it to represent 
an A.-S. Hacan ieg, “an isolated piece of land 
owned by one named Haca.” Hacan 
pundfald is in Kemble’s list. As to its 
suitability for pasturing horses, there is 
arailway station now called Hackney Downs ; 
and London Fields are not far off. 

Fitzstephen tells us that ‘‘on the north 
side [of London] are fields for pasture ” ; and 
he has a long description of the horse-racing 
in Smithfield, to which people of all ranks 
resorted, as well as for the express purpose 
of buying London horses, which were of 
great variety and value. All of which, as 
it seems to me, goes to show that Hackney 
was just the place whence horses might be 
expected to come. Fitzstephen’s emphatic 
eulogy of London products is far too long to 
quote. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Du MavrigER AND SHIRLEY Brooks (108. 
ix. 9).—In response to A. A. M.’s inquiry 
concerning the meaning of the third line 
of Du Maurier’s rebus letter given in my 
‘Life and Letters of Shirley Brooks,’ I give 
him what appears to me the most likely out 
of the numerous solutions sent to me (one 
post alone brought me seven!). I think 
the translation is ‘‘ a long letter to-day, but 
expect one.’ The crux is of course the 
figure 2in front of an awning. This should, 
I think, be transliterated “‘ two-dais,” the 
last word being pronounced in the French 
way, Du Maurier beinga Frenchman. When 
first my daughter suggested this solution, 
I objected that a dais was a platform, and 
not an awning; but [looked it up and found 
that she was right, and that it means either 
the one or the other. G. 8. Layarb. 


GENERAL Bourke (10 S. ix. 8).—John 
Charles Raymond Bourke, General of Divi- 
sion, was son of Capt. Richard Bourke, 
K.S.L., an Irish Officer in Lally’s Regiment 
in the French service, by his wife Marie 
Jacquette St. John, and was born at Lorient, 
Morbihan, 12 Aug., 1772. He was created 
a Baron of the Empire by letters patent 
16 Jan., 1808, and received a grant of land 
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in Westphalia 17 March following. Promoted 
General of Division 25 Aug., 1813, he was 
afterwards styled Count Bourke, but was 
never so created. He successfully defended 
Charlemont against the Prussians in 1815. 
After the Restoration Louis XVIII. made 
him a K.C.S.L. and a G.C.L.H., and on 
9 Oct., 1823, an hereditary peer. He died 
unmarried at the Chateau de Kervergent, 
29 Aug., 1847, when his honours became 
extinct. These particulars are taken from 
a little work I am preparing on Britons who 
have received foreign titles and orders. If 
your correspondent requires further informa- 
tion as to this family, I might be able to 
obtain some if he cares to write to me. 
Ruvieny. 

Chertsey. 

Prrovun (10 S. viii. 270, 330, 438).—It 
may perhaps be worth adding that the 
original of the Slav national air ‘ Hej 
Slované,’ well rendered in verse by Mr. F. 
P. MarcuHant at the last reference, is not 
in Slovenian (a Serbo-Croatian dialect 
which has its centre in Carniola or Krain, 
with the capital Ljubljana or Laibach), but 
in Slovak, 2.e., a Cech dialect, spoken in the 
north-western part of Hungary by more 
than two millions of people. The author of 
the song was Sam. Tomasik, who died in 
1887. Owing to violent oppression by the 
Magyar or Hungarian Government, Slovak 
literature has recently suffered, the Slovak 
literary society Matica Slovenskd, founded 
in 1863, having been prohibited in 1874, and 
the national schools having been closed. 

In Polish the old Slavic name of Peroun 
is still preserved in the corresponding 
Piorun, ¢.e., thunder and lightning, as well 
as the derivative Piorunnik, thunderer. 
Thursday was called in Polabian, or Old 
Polish, Periindan, probably after Old German 
Donarestag, Old Norse Thorsdagr, Anglo- 
Saxon Thunresdeg. H. K. 


Is it from this Slavonic god that the gipsy 
name Perun, used by F. H. Groome in 
‘ Kriegspiel,’ is derived ? 

Russet, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


CLERGYMAN WITH BATTLEDORE IN THE 
Putprir (10 S. viii. 450).—The time referred 
to, as suggested by Lorenzo, is that of the 
later Stuarts; but the tale is told, not of an 
English, but of a foreign clergyman— 
Lassenius, who was chaplain to the Danish 
Court. The moral he drew, after effectually 
awaking his congregation by his behaviour, 
was to this effect : “‘ When I tell you sacred 


and important truths, you_are not ashamed 
to go to sleep ; but when I play the fool, 
you are all eye and ear.’ Of course the 
tale, like most tales, especially those 
relating to the clergy, may have been told 
of other preachers. 

The corresponding English tale of this 
period is referred to Dr. Robert South, 
chaplain to Lord Clarendon, who, when 
preaching before Charles II., called out in 
a loud voice to Lauderdale, and requested 
him not to wake the King by snoring so 
loud. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY INVENTORIES 
(10 S. viii. 389).—* A Catalogue of most of 
the Memorable Tombs, Grave-stones, Plates, 
Eschocheons, or Achievements in the demo- 
lisht, or yet extant Churches in London, 
from St. Katharine’s, beyond the Tower, 
to Temple Bar, the Out Parishes being 
Included,’ Lond., 1668, 4to, occurs in ‘A 
List of the Principal Books, &c., that have 
been published in Illustration of the Anti- 
quities, History, Topography, and other 
Subjects treated of’ in Allen’s ‘London,’ 
1828, vol. iv. p. 550. 

J. Hotpen 


FLeet Street, No. 59 (108. viii. 441).— 
Mr. Hilton Price in his ‘Signs of Old Fleet 
Street to the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury’ (Archeol. Journ., Dec., 1895), p. 366 
says that No. 60 was the ‘‘ Tycho Brahe’s 
Head,” and that there, in 1767, George 
Adams sold ‘‘ New Globes elegantly mounted, 
and a great choice of Mathematical, Optical, 
Philosophical, and Electrical Instruments.” 
Would not this be the mathematical instru- 
ment maker alluded to by Mr. ABRAHAMS ? 

J. HotpEN MACMICHAEL. 


Hoprpner’s UNTRACED Portraits (10 8. 
ix. 7)—Not long since a picture dealer in 
Watergate Row, Chester, had for sale a fine 
portrait, gallery size, of Lord Thurlow, 
which may be the one sought for. 

At the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial 
Picture Gallery is an attractive portrait of 
Sarah Kemble (Mrs. Siddons), marked on 
back as by Gainsborough in a contemporary 
hand, but commonly thought to be 
Hoppner’s work. WIiLLIAM JAGGARD. 


GLOovER’s ‘Kentish Monuments’ (10 S. 
ix. 9).—I have searched in vain for Glover’s 
‘Kentish Monuments’ (inquired about by 
Mr. Wm. Norman), supposing it to be a 
work out of print; but, as Mr. Norman 


suggests, I now believe that it never was 
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printed. Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., 
in an article in the ‘D.N.B.’ on Robert 
Glover, says :— | 
“*No work of his was printed in his lifetime, but | 
ne left an enormous quantity of MS. Collections, 
which have been utilized, often with scanty 
by subsequent writers, who have 

thus gained credit due to him.” 

The same writer adds :— 
“He made a collection of inscriptions on the | 
funeral monuments in Kent.” | 
Certainly, if the manuscript could be'! 
found, it would be well worth publishing. 
J. BAavINGTON JONEs. | 


Dover. 


MESWINDE THE Farr (10 S. ix. 8).—The 
only work done on this subject seems to be. 
by Herr Schréder of Marburg, who read a_ 
paper on it at the Forty-Third Congress of | 
German Philologists and Teachers, if, indeed, | 
he did more than collect the notes from 
English chroniclers, which seems doubtful 
from the abstract. The paper itself does 
not appear to have been published. The) 
version is that printed in modern editions | 
of the Chronicles. e.g., Rolls edition of) 
Matthew of Westminster, i. 531, with the_ 
exception of eamus,’’ for which the 
viewer had probably some MS. authority. | 

| 
DorMAN AND Hoparr Famiuies (10 
ix. 9).—Your correspondent will be inter- | 
ested to learn that Prof. Jorga of the. 
Bucharest University claims a Rumanian | 
origin for the Dormans, and that, according 
to him, a member of that family emigrated | 
from Wallachia to England in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. The professor | 
quotes Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ as his authority; | 
but I have not yet been able to discover the 
chapter and verse for his statement. I have 
come across the name in old Provengal 
history. L. L. K. 


THe AvuTHORESS OF ‘THE VALLEY OF A 
Hunprep Fires’ (10 S. viii. 149, 253, 
313).—It is quite common for anonymous 
or pseudonymous works to be attributed to 
several persons, and many instances will be 
found in the ‘ Handbook of Fictitious Names’ | 
and the volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ In 1872I was 
informed from three different sources that 
this novel was by ‘‘ Miss J. C. Stretton,” 
meaning, I presume, Mrs. Julia Cecilia 
Stretton. One of these notes was written on 
the paper of Messrs. Hurst. & Blackett, the 
publishers of the book, with their printed 
heading. 

From a totally different source I was told , 


‘it was by Mrs. Elmsley, of Maaslough 


Castle, Glasbury, Brecon. Neither Mrs. 
Stretton nor Mrs. Elmsley has published a 
book under her own name. 

‘The Valley’ and ‘Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids ’ are still ascribed to Mrs. Marsh 
(without Christian name) in our National 
Library Catalogue; but there is no doubt 
that J.C. Stretton is the right name of the 
authoress, who had nothing in common 
with “‘ Hesba Stretton,” who first wrote in 
1866, as that is a pseudonym adopted by 
Miss Hannah Smith. As Mrs. Stretton 


never put her name to her books, no 
‘confusion could arise by Miss Smith adopt- 


ing the name, which no doubt she did in 
entire ignorance of its being that of the 
authoress of ‘The Queen of the County.’ 
There is an “appreciation”? of Mrs. 
Stretton in ‘Women Novelists’ (1897) by 
C. M. Yonge, from which I find that Julia 
Cecilia Collinson was born 25 Nov., 1812, 
and married, at nineteen, to Walter de 
Wilton, who died 1852, in which year she 
published her first book, ‘The Lonely 
Island.’ In 1858 she married Richard 
William Stretton. He died in 1868, and 
she died 17 July, 1878. 
RatrH THOMAS. 


““PASSEMENTERIE”’ (10 S. viii. 448).— 
I am not sure that I know what “ passe- 
menterie ”’ is, but I think it is akin to gimp, 
and I imagine that ‘‘a hundred passemen- 
terie’”? may mean so many devices made of 
wire enclosed in a casing of silken threads, 
or of thread or cord sufficiently strong to 
be twisted into shape without metallic 
support. “Two doz. abeill pasmenterie ” 
were perhaps twenty-four bits of trimming, 
more or less, in the form of bees (abeilles). 
They may have been for badges. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts (10 S. viii. 


 269).—1705-6. Triming money’ =? money 


expended either in dress or for attendance 
of a barber preparatory to some local or civic 
function: ‘“‘O let me dress up_ those 
untrimmed locks’? (‘Tancr. and Gism.,’ 
Old Play, ii. 224, Nares). 

1716-7. “Stew’’=a stove for heating 
water, especially for the bath. When the 


‘ordinance was made (5 Henry V., 1417) 


for the abolition of Stews in the City of 
London, this household arrangement was 
somewhat superfluously specified as being 
exempt (see Riley’s ‘Memoriels of London 
and London Life,’ 1868, p. 648). A ‘‘stew”’ 


was also “‘a place to keep fish alive in for 


present use.” 
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1748-9. ‘‘ Peoches’”’= ? a skin eruption. 
Petechie, says Nath. Bailey (‘ Dict.,’ 1740), 
are spots on the skin like flea-bites which 
come out in some fevers. ‘* Petechial 
fever =spotted fever, 7b. 

1750-5. “‘ Padle”= ? a paddle-staff, a 
long staff with an iron spike at the end, 
used by mole-catchers (ib.). Elisha Coles 
says also in his Latin-English dict., 1755, 
that a paddle is a staff. 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHaet.. 


1735-6. ‘“‘An eye and a droback”’ is 
probably “an eye and a drawback,” 
meaning “‘an eye and hook” or “ an eye 
and bolt.” A bolt is sometimes called a 
drawback in West Cornwall. 

1748-9. “Fixing the Istemate” surely 
means “ fixing the estimate’”’ (for a rate). 

YGREC. 


BEAUCHAMP OF SOMERSETSHIRE (10 S. 
viii. 307, 471).—Of late I have seldom seen 
“N. & Q.’—a misfortune soon to cease to be 
—and so have missed reading some of the 
notes on thi: subject. 

To at least one student of history and 
genealogy, it would be interesting to know 
if the Robect, Count of Mortain, who died 
in 1090, and from whom Robert Fitz Ivo 
rented his lands, was the lesser-known and 
worthier of the half-brothers of Duke 
William of Normandy, the other being the 
too notorious Odo, who came over to help 
him to win the English crown. Robert 
de Mortain—presumably the ancestor of 
many of the bearers of the modern name 
of Morton—was said to have been a wise 
counsellor to the conqueror, and to have 
been rewarded by the gift of large estates 
in the south-west of England. It is a rather 
curious fact that at the battle of Senlac 
there were three brothers on each side; 
also that the three Englishmen, Harold, 
Gyrth, and Leofwine, all perished, while 
the three Normans, William, Robert, and 
Odo, all survived. The six men figure in 
the famous Bayeux tapestry. 

Eneanor C. Smyta. 

Letchworth. 


Cartes I.’s Books (10S. viii. 449).—As 
to the book of plays and other books read 
by Charles I., at Carisbrooke, a clue may 
—— be found in the references given by 

asson in his ‘Life of Milton,’ iii. 588, 
relating to the captivity at Carisbrooke. 
Here, however, Masson scarcely gives any 
particulars; but on p. 515 he mentions 
several books as favourites of the King in 
his earlier captivity at Holmby, and gives 


other references. Among these books are 
Shakespeare’s plays; and this statement is 
confirmed by Milton’s ungrammatical remark 
in his ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ chap. I. 

Fania RovusBy. 


“Bacon” (10 S. viii. 310, 396).—This 
word occurs (quasi-Latin) in the Pipe Roll of 
11 Henry II., 1164-5, in the account of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex (ed. 1887, 
p- 31) :— 

‘Pro p. Baconibus missis ad Oxenefordiam, 
Et pro cc. lanceis missis ad Regem, xxxiiis. et iiiid. 
Et pro conducendis predictis baconibus. et lanceis 
et D. picoisiis. de Lundoniis ad Oxenefordiam per 
aquam, XvVilis.” 

There are frequent later entries, as, for 
example, in the Pipe Roll of 18 Henry IL., 
1171-2, in Robert Troite’s account (ed. 1894, 
p. 69) of the ferm of Carlisle. He credits 
himself with payments :— 

“ Pro cc. summis Auene Missis in Hiberniam, es. 
Et pro cc. Baconibus, xv/i. et xiiis. et iiiid. Et pro 
LX. Securibus, xxviis. et vid.” Q. v 


“Tenné’”?: “Saneuine”: Er- 
MINITES ” (10 S. viii. 368).—The following 
extracts from Woodward, ‘ Heraldry, British 
and Foreign,’ 1896, may be of some use to 
PEAN :— 

‘*Sanguine, a lion pent argent, is the coat 
attributed to Wymbishin Harl. M.S. 6829, p. 57."— 
Vol. i. p. 67. 

Then follows the example already given 
by PgEay, viz., Clayhill. 

Of tenné only a foreign example is given. 

Of erminites Woodward says :— 

“ T only know of one example: Glover is said to 
bear Sable, a fess erminites between three crescents 


argent.”—Vol. i. p. 77. 
FREEWILL. 


‘Rosin Hoop AND THE BISHOP OF 
HereFrorpD ’ (108. viii. 449).—This is one 
of the Robin Hood ballads, and to find the 
author would, I think, be a matter of some 
difficulty. Ritson refers to it thus :— 

“*This excellent ballad, given from the common 
edition of Aldermary Church-yard (compared with 
the York copy), is supposed to be modern: the 
story, however, seems alluded to in the ballad of 
‘Renowned Robin Hood. The full title is ‘The 
Bishop ot Hereford’s Entertainment by Robin Hood 
and Little John, &c., in merry Barnsdale. —Ritson’s 
“Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads now extant relative to Robin Hood,’ 1795. 

The ballad will also be found in ‘ The 
Robin Hood Garlands and Ballads,’ by 
J. W. Gutch and F. W. Fairholt., vol. ii. 
p-. 277 (London, John Russell — 
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LirerARY (10 S. viii. 
512).—Jem the Penman’s name was Saward, 
not Ssward. There is a memoir of him 
in Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography,’ 
vol, iii. p. 428, and index, col. 1608. He 
was transported for life in 1857, when he was 
58, but Mr. Boase was unable to find the date 
of his death. RautreH THOMAS. 


EpwarpD AND Henry Butwer (10 S. ix. 
30). — Hortense Allart was the younger | 
daughter of. a translator of English novels, 
sister to Sophie Gay. The elder daughter 
was a portrait painter: the younger a 
novelist, little known till she published her 
‘Enchantements,’ signed “ Prudence.”? The 
scandal thus produced leaves the impression 
that E. A. H. is not far wrong in his sugges- 
tion that she knew less of the Bulwers than 
she told Sainte-Beuve. 


CHARTERHOUSE Portry COLLECTION: 
‘THe Farmer's Aupir’ (10S. viii. 488; ix. 
12).—When Cowper wrote, 

One talks of mildew and of frost, 
And one of storms of hall, 
And one of pigs that he has lost 
By maggots at the tail, 
he surely must have meant sheep, although 
he put pigs, for pigs never die by maggots 
at the tail. ALFRED SyDNEY LeEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 

{Pror. Sruvanus P. THompson also thanked for | 
reply. 


MEDIEVAL CHURCHYARDS : GRAVESTONES | 
(10 viii. 390, 452).—Two medieval “ in- | 
fants’ tombstones,” both apparently designed 
for twins, are described and figured in Gent. 
Mag., April, 1865. I have seen medieval 
outdoor tombs in various churchyards, e.g., 
Thrapstone, Northants, Lavenham, Suffolk, 
and the very remarkable one at Loversall, 
Yorks, described and figured in the Durham 
Arch. Trans., vol. v. p. ciii. The above are 
all the examples that I can recollect at 
present, but there are many in Bloxam’s 
‘ Gothic Architecture,’ 1882, vol. iii.:chap.iv., 
including the one at Loversall. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that “ stone memorials 
were not in use in the Middle Ages.” 

Bones disturbed in interments were some- | 
times collected in a pit or in a charnel- 
house, but often simply redeposited in the 
ground, the surface of which has conse- 
quently risen considerably in all ancient 
churchyards, so that trenches have had to 
be made all round the walls of some churches 
to keep them dry. Successive generations 
have brought much lime into the church- 


yards, in their bones, but have, as a rule, 


carried nothing out. How long the bones last, 
as such, in the ground, depends on the nature 
of the soil; but the lime of which they con- 
sist to the extent of about 65 per cent. is in- 
destructible, and therefore each interment in 
the long run adds to the amount of the soil. 
The lime has all come into the bones of the 


departed through their food, into which it 


has come from the earth. And thus are the 
living the carriers of ‘ earth to earth.” 


Durham. 


Plain wooden crosses may be seen to this 
day in many churchyards in Norway, and 
specimens are figured in ‘The Land of the 
Midnight Sun,’ by Du Chaillu. 

Some few years ago many upright posts 
with a board between them, on which the 
epitaph was painted, might have been seen 
in the churchyard of Bushey, Herts. A 
smaller fee was charzed for them than for a 
stone, and they needed frequent repainting. 
They were placed lengthwise on the graves ; 
and as they gradually became dilapidated, 
the people used to help themselves to the 
wood for firing, as a pathway ran through 
the churchyard. They were called “ post and 
rail.” 

Bushey is no great distance from Willes- 
den, where the simple inscription on one 
** Jack Sheppard,” restored and repainted 
by Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, existed, and 


_ was engraved in vignette form, in the novel 


by him. JouHN Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


What is Mr. Water autho- 
rity for stating that ‘‘a plank.... in Willes- 
den Churchyard, inscribed ‘ Jack Sheppard,” 
....Was restored and repainted by Harrison 
Ainsworth sixty years ago’’? The myth 
that Jack Sheppard is buried in Willesden 
Churchyard takes a long time to dispel. No 
such wooden tombstone (to use an Jrishism) 
ever existed there, and consequently it could 
not have been restored by the novelist. I 
think the ‘D.N.B.’ states that Sheppard 
was buried in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. An 
aged native of Willesden once, when pointing 


/out to me the site of the “ Cage,” told me 


that when he was a boy, he and other 
equally mischievous youths used to gull 
inquirers by pointing out a particular grave 
as that of the notorious prison-breaker, and 
gleefully pocket the resultant coppers— 
another case of demand and supply. But in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ one always looks 
for and expects to find facts. 
Joun S. CRONE. 
Kensal Lodge, Willesden. 
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MOTHERHOOD LATE IN Lire (10 S. viii. 
449).—The advanced ages at which women 
are often asserted to have given birth to a 
child generally fail, like alleged centenarians, 
on application of the test of strict evidence 
of the mother’s date of birth ; and without 
such evidence no record of this nature is 
admissible. 

In life assurance business there occur 
contingent interests in the subjects of 
market values, which depend upon the 
birth or absence of issue, and where, 
accordingly, 
requisite. The only cases, thus duly 
authenticated, in the history of these 
transactions are as follows: once where a 
birth occurred at the mother’s age of 54 
or 55; another at age 56; one at 51; and 
another close upon 52. 

An actuarial investigation into the 
experience of British peerage families 
showed that the period of child-bearing 
might be accepted as terminating at age 50. 

T. E. Youne, 
Late Pres. Institute of Actuaries. 


MEpicvutvs will find the best account of 
such cases in Taylor’s ‘Medical Juris- 
prudence.’ In one case the mother had 
reached the remarkable age of 70 years. 

M. 


Dr. Andrew F. Currier in a note on 
p. 449 of vol. ii. of Hamilton and Godkin’s 
‘System of Legal Medicine’ states :— 

“The writer has been informed of a case which 
was known to one of his associates (Dr. G. W. 
Smallwood), in which delivery of a living child took 
place when the mother was GU years of age, fourteen 
years after the menopause was supposed to have 
occurred.” 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Meptcutus has doubtless noted the 
Biblical instances of Sarah and Elizabeth. 

Newspaper paragraphs and magazine 
extracts do not constitute very good evi- 
dence ; something more certain is desirable, 
and the case quoted is open to doubt 
because of its rarity. 

Cornelia, of the family of the Scipios, 
bore a son at 60 years of age. Delamotte 
quotes the case of a maid, aged 51, who 
became a mother, she having never married 
from the dread of having children. 

3 Mar., 1766. “Sarah, the bastard dau. of Sarah 
Smallwood of Eaton, widow aged about 50 years, 
was baptized.”—Bletchley Register 

The late Dr. James Palfrey (obstetric 
consultant) used in his lectures to mention 
the case of a surgeon’s wife who had her 
first child at the age of 56 years. 


adequate proof of age is) 


Dr. Prattinton writes (MS. in Society 
of Antiquaries) :— 


‘The country about Fladbury (Worcester) is 
remarkable for its fertility, a quality which the 
women there are said to possess in a degree and at 
a period of life scarce elsewhere known, it being 
no uncommon circumstance, as I am informed, for 
women to bear children when advanced to near the 
age of 60.” 

W. BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley, co. Bucks. 


Pre - REFORMATION VABERNACLE (10 S. 
viii. 507).—I quote from ‘English Church 


| Furniture,’ by Dr. J. C. Cox and Mr. Alfred 


Harvey, M.B. (1907), p. 44:— 

“Various blunders have been made, and often 
Fe el with regard to supposed survivals of pyx 
tabernacles in English churches. The two com- 
monly cited examples, at Milton Abbas, Dorset, 
and at Tewkesbury Abbey, where there are beauti- 
fully carved small wooden cases (the former of 
which is surmounted by delicate pinnacled work), 
prove, on careful examination, to be receptacles for 
a = or chime of small sanctus bells attixed to a 
wheel.” 

The Milton example is figured on p. 97 of 
the Revs. T. Perkins and H. Pentin’s ‘ Me- 
morials of Old Dorset’ (1907), where it 
seems to be accepted as a former “tabernacle 
for reserving the Eucharist.” 

A. R. Baytey. 


Lonpon NEeEwSPAPERS IN 1818: THEIR 
CrrcuLaTion (10 S&S. viii. 446).— R. S. B. 
appears to be correct as to the number of 
daily papers published in this year; but he 
is, I think, one short as to those published 
on three days of the week only. The latter 
were eight in number, namely, The General 
Evening Post, Paternoster Row; The 
St. James’s Chronicle, Bridge Street; The 
English Chronicle and Whitehall Evening 
Post, Catherine Street ; and The Commercial 
Chronicle, Crane Court. These were pub- 
lished on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays appeared The London Chronicle, 
Crane Court, Fleet Street; The London 
Packet, Warwick Square; Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, Snow Hill; and The Evening Mail, 
Blackfriars. 

A list of the eight daily morning papers 
and the six daily evening papers; the chief 
fourteen Sunday papers; five Sunday and 
Monday; two Monday; one Tuesday and 
Friday ; one Tuesday and Saturday ; four 
Wednesday ; one Thursday ; and three Fri- 
day papers, will be found in the ‘ Picture of 
London’ for 1818, pp. 302-4. The Hue and 


Cry (Police Gazette), 240, Strand, appeared 
every third week ; and The Racing Calendar, 
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7, Oxendon Street, and The Literary Adver- 
tiser, Paternoster Row, published sixteen 
numbers each in the year. 

J. Hotpen MacMiIcHaet. 


LitttecoteE Hovusr, WILTsHIRE (10 S. 
viii. 407, 514).—There is a good account of 
the Darrell case in Mr. W. Outram Tristram’s 
‘Coaching Days and Coaching Ways.’ 
Mr. Tristram refers to the ‘Rokeby’ note, 
and discusses at some lenth Mr. Hubert Hall’s 
attempt to whitewash Darrell. The text is 
finely illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton, 
whose pictures of the Hall and its haunted 
room give added interest to the = 

CB. 


Srk Henry Docwra (10 S. ix. 31) com- 
manded the Guards in Ireland, and a great 
deal about him is to be found in the recent 
volumes of State papers. D 


[A fairly long account of Doewra appears in the 
‘D.N.B.,” with, as usual, a list of authorities at the 
end. Further replies next week. ] 


Hatz, ork HAyin, Arasia (10S. viii. 
169).—I am now able to answer my own 
query in part. ‘Hazell’s Annual,’ 1904, 
states (p. 16) that 


“Tbn Rashid died in’97, and Abdul Aziz bin Metaah 
succeeded him. He it was who advanced against 
Koweyt......and this _led early in 1901 to a raid by 
Sheikh M’Baruk of Koweyt into Jebel Shammar, 


and much subsequent fighting. 
Atex. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


Miscellaneows. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The American Rerolution. Part III. 
Trevelyan. (Longmans & Co.) 
WE have already dwelt on the admirable spirit 
which the distinguished author has shown through- 
out in his study of a period hitherto almost 
invariably tented with national bias. The present 
volume, dealing with Saratoga and Brandywine, 
Valley Forge, and England and France at war, 
affords a good opportunity for effective writing, of 
which Sir George readily avails himself. Dignitied 
where dignity is desirable, he can also make g 
use of popular vernacular, and the whole constitutes 
a history which deserves something like classic rank. 
The integrity and good sense of Washington, which 
were proof against the cunning alike of personal and 
— foes, are amply vindicated. Quotations 


By Sir G. O. 


rom such writers as Ennius and Mérimée give us 
a pleasant feeling that the literary artist as well as 
the scientific investigator has been at the back of the 
book. The combination is sufficiently rare, and we 
nowise regret the abundance of allusions to crises 
in the world’s history which we find in these pages. 


Washington was really, we feel after reading them, 
a subject worthy of Plutarch, and it is pointed out 
that men of his time are now judged favourably or 
harshly in accordance with their attitude to him 

Congressmen, iu particular, have been unfairly 
treated by a later generation, because the scandals 
and confusions of hot debate have been open to the 
world, where an administrator or general keeps 
his own counsel, and conceals from public observa- 


tion his faults of intellect or temper. The passage: 


on this point (p. 21) represents a generalization 
which is well worth consideration. Sarcasm 
and denunciation of  self-advertisement and 
arrogance are not wanting, and sometimes Sir 
George flicks the sides of his contemporaries, as. 
when he says of Margaret Shippen that ‘certain 
points of her conduct have been discussed in print 
at almost as great length as if they were circum- 
stances in the personal history of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.” Miss Seward, we are told, was sincerely 
attached to André, and ‘‘ always wrote about him 
with less than her usual affectation, and a somewhat 
firmer hold on the principles of grammar.” These 
ironic touches are to us more agreeable than the 
vivacious paradox or epigram which constitutes 
fashionable history ; and when, as in Sir George’s 
case, there is real assured judgment behind them, 
they remind us of the tradition which has, or might 
have, descended from Gibbon. A fair specimen of 
Sir George’s style, except that it lacks his skilful 
introduction of passages quoted from contemporary 
narrative, is the following, concerning the reception 
accorded to Franklin in Paris :— 

‘Tt would be tedious, and superfluous, to multiply 
quotations from contemporary authors who have: 
recorded the passionate devotion, and (what in 
parallel cases has been a rare feature) the invincible: 
constaney and fidelity with which French society 
abandoned itself to the worship of Franklin. The: 
wise old American was keenly alive to the excess, 
and the occasional absurdity, of the adulation by 
which he was encompassed. He had measured, 
more accurately than any man then living, the true 
and exact worth of Benjamin Franklin; and he did 
nothing whatever to encourage the exaggerated 
estimate of that personage which most Frenchmen, 
and all Frenchwomen, persisted in cherishing. He 
lived his own life, and talked his own talk, and 
allowed the imaginative and emotional Parisians to: 
pe what they chose both of the one and the: 
other. 

At the beginning of chap. xi. will be found a 
brilliant account of Beaumarchais, which in its 
effective use of minute detail to exhibit character 
reminds us of Macaulay, from whom Sir George has: 
evidently learnt much. There are three maps and 
a good index. The general reception awarded to: 
the work on both sides of the Atlantic is a tribute: 
of which the author may well be proud. 


George III. as Man, Monarch, and Statesman. By 
Beckles Willson. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
Reapers of Sir George’s history will hardly get 
the impression that George III. was a first-rate 
monarch or a successful statesman. If they desire 
a counterblast to these attacks on a ‘‘ pig-headed” 
counsellor, they should read Mr. Willson’s volume. 
He is throughout biassed by a desire to put 
George III. in the right. Pitt the elder, as Prime 
Minister in 1756, comes in early for depreciation. 
He is an actor, a charlatan. But the suggestion 
that a man who is dramatic in his oratory and. 
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action is insincere does not necessarily hold good. 
Was Nelson the less great for the ** Nelson touch,” 
which endeared, and still endears, him to the people 
of England? George III. was a good man, as kings 
went in that day; but this does not mean that he 
was a good sovereign. His use of political corrup- 
tion was neither good nor defensible, it seems to us. 
Politicians would have been glad to exchange for 
some of his exemplary virtues a little more of the 
wisdom of the serpent. With a high standard 
of acuteness he was, of course, credited 
by many, but we do not think that his 
powers were in any way extraordinary. The 
reiterated records of his self-complacency do not 
make good reading. That the reverence of the 
nation for George as man did more than the writings 


of Burke or the — of Pitt to breast the tide of | d 


the French Revolution we do not believe. After a 
shot had been fired at him and missed him at the 
theatre he was very brave and unconcerned. Since 
its repetition was unlikely, we think the King’s 
presence of mind isa little overpraised. George III. 
was hardly a Marcus Aurelius, but he was certainly 
responsible for many of the faults of his Commodus. 
Mr. Willson says of the Regent : ‘‘ No son had ever 
been loved more affectionately, or nurtured with a 
greater solicitude.” We cannot endorse this 
judgment. To us the treatment of George IV. by 

is father betrays a harshness and antipathy which 
were unfortunately traditional among the Georges. 
The young prince had far more gifts of a pleasant 
kind than his father ; and if some of the favour 
lavished on the Princess Amelia had been diverted 
on the heir to the throne, he might have led a 
more decent life, and developed talents always 
considerable. 

Mr. Willson thinks that “ there is little doubt that 
‘Junius’ was Philip Francis,” a view that has not 
leased the deepest investigators into the problem. 
Neither here nor elsewhere does our author persuade 
us of the soundness of his positions. It is, of course, 
open to him to accuse us of Whig bias; but we are 
entitled by our study of the period to form our own 
views, and the preponderance of expert opinion is 
with us. 

The book is very readable, and much better than 
the Preface, which will hardly be clear unless it is 
realized that the author is a Canadian publicist of 
note. Here Mr. Willson is unnecessarily pompous 
and patronizing. Some portraits add to the attrac- 
tions of the volume. 


The Story of a Beautiful Duchess: being an Account 
of the Life and Times of Ehzabeth, Duchess of 
Hamilton and Argyle. By Horace Bleackley, 
M.A. (Constable & 0.) 


Mr. BLEACKLEY’s work, if not a romantic story, is 
at least eventful and absorbing ; it is also a solid 
contribution to the history of society in the days of 
the second and third Georges. Over the dark abyss 
of time the author builds a new bridge out of old 
material culled with patient diligence from the 
wreckage of eighteenth-century journalism, and 
subjected before use to a strict test of its soundness. 
As our readers are well aware, Mr. Bleackley is no 
irresponsible gossip-monger ; his is not “a bridge of 
fancies,” nor is there the least occasion for his 
readers to apprehend, like the Roman _poet’s 
nameless ‘‘ Colonia,” the possibility of their betrayal 
through the 


inepta 
Crura ponticuli assulis stantis in redivivis, 


since in every instance the stability of the 
““assule redivive” has been ascertained. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bleackley, while erudite 
and exact, is no plodding Dryasdust: his blood 
consists of healthy omree not (as was fabled 
concerning the arterial fluid of the Rev. Edward 
Casaubon) of semicolons and parentheses. Being, 
therefore, a man, and not a mere book in 
breeches, he has got himself fairly caught in 
the net which he here spreads for the reader, 
and is manifestly over head and ears in love with 
his beautiful Duchess, whose charms of feature 
and of character he describes with a_ glowing 
enthusiasm which none but the graceless and 
casehardened cynic can resist. Still, his undeni- 
able tendre for the fair and virtuous Gunning 
oes not wrest his judgment on the great ques- 
tion—intimately connected with her—of ‘the 
Douglas Cause,” his presentment of which may 
be pronounced a model of clear and impartial 
espite a few laxities and an occasional mannerism, 

Mr. Bleackley writes pleasantly and picturesquely. 
His account of the famous féte champétre, over 
which the Duchess’s_ ill-fated first-born, Lady 
Betty Hamilton, presided as the *‘ Maid of the 
Oaks,” may be cited as a sample of his descriptive 
owers. is contrasted pictures of the riotous. 
irthday revels at Bothwell Castle, wherewith 
her enemies celebrated their triumph over her, 
and the desolation of the heartbroken Duchess: 
herself, weeping for her dead son in her home across. 
the waters of the Clyde, are moving and impressive. 
In his story of Lord Deerhurst’s disastrous fall in 
the hunting-field—indeed, of the whole career of 
that luckless young man—Mr. Bleackley, again, 
shows that he can tell a tragic tale with simplicity, 
yet poignant force. 
As to the Douglas Cause, it is interesting to learn 
that his first impressions were by no means favour- 
able to ‘“‘ the Pursuers”—that is, to the guardians. 
or “tutors” of the young Duke of Hamilton, who. 
on his behalf disputed the succession of Archibald 
Douglas to the family estates, on the ground that 
he was not the son of Lady Jane Douglas-Steuart:- 
—and that it was not until after he had made *‘an 
exhaustive study of the great lawsuit” that he 
reached the conclusion which in this volume he 
sets forth and supports with irrefragable logic. 
Mr. Bleackley has wisely forborne to overload his: 
text with an examination of the evidence in detail, 
reserving this for an appendix, in which he enters 
minutely into the several questions raised by Lady 
Jane’s story, and demonstrates with overwhelming 
force the inherent incredibility of that story at 
every point. 
His narrative is illustrated with four portraits of 
the Duchess reproduced in photogravure from the- 
yaintings by Gavin Hamilton and Sir Joshua at 
amilton Palace, the picture by Francis Cotes at 
Inveraray Castle, and the charming mezzotint after 
Catherine Read by Finlayson. Portraits are also. 
given of the Duchess’s elder and more brilliant 
sister, Lady Coventry, and of her eldest daughter, 
Lady Betty Hamilton, the latter picture being a 
reproduction of the mezzotint by Dickenson from 
the painting by Sir Joshua done in 1777, three years: 
after Lady Betty’s ill-starred marriage with the 
noble lord whose title and ruling passion are com- 
memorated in ‘* The Derby” and ‘* The Oaks.” An 
— of names completes this sumptuously printed 
volume. 
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60 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[10 S. IX. Jan. 18, 1998, 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp, of Tunbridge Wells, has in 
his Catalogue 19, a number of occult and old scien- 
titie works. We note under Rosicrucian Andreas’s 
‘Mythologie,’ Strasburg, 1619, and_ three other 
scarce books, 2/. 2s. Under George Withers is a 
warning to Europe in reterence to prophecies of 
Bishop Usher, George Withers, and others, which 
“* seem now near fulfilling,” ‘* with some account of 
tive suns which were seen at once,” London, 1734, 
‘Ss. 6d. Other items include the scarce first English 
edition of Pascal’s ‘The Mysterie of Jesuitisme,’ | 
vellum, 3/. 3s.; Rossetti’s ‘ Poems,’ containing the | 
first edition of ‘The Bride's Prelude,’ 1881, 1/. 1s.; 
Selden’s ‘Dominion of the Sea,’ folio, 1652, 16s., 
and his ‘ Titles of Honor,’ 1672, 9s. 6d.; first edition 
of ‘Yarrow Revisited,’ with John Peace’s book- 
plate, 1/. 1s.; and Young's ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 1797, 
1/. 10s. (6 leaves apparently wanting, but do not 
affect the text). 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has in his 
Catalogue 238 a list under Alpine, which of course 
includes Whymper and other well-known names. 
Under Armorial Families is Fox-Davies’s ‘Complete 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,’ 1895, 1/. 15s. 
(published at 6/. 6s.) ; and under Book-plates will 
be found Burke’s Irish examples, 1894, 1d. 5s. 
Among words on Cornwall is Polwhele’s ‘* History,’ 
7 vols. in 2, 4to, half calf, rare, 1803-8, 6/. 10s. 
Works under Devon include Oliver’s * Monasticon,’ 
with the rare additional supplement and. index, 
Exeter, 1846-89, 1/. 17s. Gd., and Polwhele’s ‘ His- 
tory,’ 3 vols. in 1, folio, Exeter, 1793, uncut, 7/. 7s. 
(3 plates wanting). Among other works are Doran’s 
“their Majesties’ Servants,’ 3 vols., imperial 8vo, 
1888, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Redfern’s ‘ Historic Gloves and 
‘Shoes,’ 18s. 6¢.; Coilingwood’s ‘Life of Ruskin,’ 
1/. 15s.; Ritson’s ‘Songs and Ballads,’ large paper, 
WU. 15s.; Burnet’s ‘ History of his Own Time,’ 6 vols., 
-ealf gilt, Oxford, 1833, 2/. 12s. 6d.; and Clarendon’s 
* Rebellion,’ Oxford, 1826, 8 vols., full calf, 1d. 15s. 


Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, devote 
their Thirty-Fourth Catalogue to Persian Manu- 
scripts in the Private Library of Shamsul Ulama 
Sayyid Ali Bilgrami of Hyderabad. They are 
coffered for sale in two divisions: 160 as a whole 
for 600/., and nine separately at the prices affixed 
to each. The earliest dated MS. belongs to the 
vear 1439. Among those for sale separately is the 
Koran, beautifully written, date probably 1606, 
25/.; also one in miniature, illuminated throughout, 
1653, 157. Another of the nine MSS. contains the 
collected works of Sa‘di of Shiraz fine Nasta‘liq, 
gold border throughout, dated 1638, 15/. There is 
also the well-known compendium of Moham- 
medan ethics, ‘Akhlaq i Jalali,’ tine clear amiz, 
17th century, 1/. 


Mr. J. Jacobs’s List 31 contains Harrisse’s 
“Discovery of North America,’ 1892, 6/. Under 
India is a tine series of Native drawings, comprising 
Rajahs, conjurers, doctors, &c., 10/. 10s. Under 
Drawings is Lady Dalmeny’s ‘ The — Ladies’ 
Love,’ 5/. 5s. ; and under Arabia a volume of poems 
bound in old silk, 17th century, 5/. 5s. There is a 
choice set of Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea,’ 
$8 vols., 5/. 5s.; while an extra-illustrated of 
Clarendon’s ‘Rebellion,’ 11 vols., is 4/. 10s. There 


are works on Coins. Onder Coloured Plates is 


‘The Tour of Dr. Syntax,’ second edition, tall copy, 
“21. 16s. 


Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s List 4 contains an 
original manuscript copy of Alciate’s * Life and 
Emblems,’ 1/. 10s. Under Hatton Personalia is 
Joseph Hatton’s own copy of his ‘ Journalistic 
London,’ illustrated with views and portraits, the 


| 249 pp. extended by interleaving, and a great mass 
| of autograph letters inserted, royal 8vo, morocco 
gilt, 1882, 17/7. 17s. There is also his copy of 


Irving’s ‘Impressions of America,’ and this, like 
the previous item, contains autograph letters, 1884, 
19/. 19s, There is also a collection of Mrs. Craigie’s 
——_ copies of her published works, each havin 
I 


| her book-plate, 22 vols., 4/. 12s. 62. A collection o 


»00ks formerly belonging to Mr. Ranger Gull (Guy 
Thorne) includes Balzac’s ‘ Scenes of Parisian Life,’ 
translated by Sedgwick, Edition de Luxe, 1897, 
4/. 2s. 6d.: and a number of Oscar Wilde’s works, 
besides a portrait in water colours. There are 
choice works under Art, including the Earl of 
Radnor’s copy of ‘Le Mus¢ée Franeais,’ the original 
edition, in rosewood case, Paris, 1805, 20/. ; and the 
original edition of ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ 3 vols., folio, 
very scarce, Boydell, 1777, 6/.. A rich collection of 
works on costume comprises Racinet, Lante, 
French theatrical costume, also costume under both 
Empires. Court Memoirs include a MS. transla- 
tion of the French privately printed edition (1802) 
of the ‘Secret History of the Court of the Empress 
Catherine,’ 255 4to pages, 1/. 1s. ; and ‘ The History 
of the Marchioness de Pompadour,’ 3 vols., con- 
temporary calf gilt, 1759, 5/. 10s. There are 
tirst editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot. A fine copy of La Fontaine, Eisen’s illus- 
trations, 1884, is 5/. 10s.; and the first edition of 
Lamb’s ‘ Dramatic Poets,’ 1808, 12/.. An interest- 
ing item at the back of the catalogue is the accor- 
dion made for Grimaldi, and used by him at Old 
Sadler’s Wells, in perfect preservation, in rosewood 
box, 10/. 10s. 


Mr. D. Webster, of Leeds, puts as the first item 
of his Catalogue a beautiful specimen of fore-edge 
painting. The book is Fawkes’s ‘Chronology of 
the History of Modern Europe,’ York, 1810, and 
this was his own copy, richly bound. The painting 
is a view of Farnley Hall, the present seat of the 
Fawkes family, and the book is priced 20/. The 
generalitemsinclude ‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
7 vols., as new, ll. 7s. 6d.; a number of G. R. 
James’s works, first editions ; Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
of London,’ 6 vols, 4to, 1792-1811, 2/. 5s.; Hugh 
Miller’s Works, 13 vols., 1/.; and Moliére, trans- 
lated by Waller. 8 vols., I. 5s. Under French 
Revolution are copies of the Bulletin du Tribunal 
Criminel Révolutionnaire, 158 numbers, bound in 
2 vols., 4to, boards, 1792-3, 5/. 5s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


J. D. B. (“Gordon and Pope Clement XI.”),— 
Anticipated ante, p. 12. 

CorrIGENDA.—Ante, p. 6, col. 2, 1. 11 from foot, 
for *‘this” read these.—P. 13, 1. 13, for ‘* contirma- 
tos” read confirmatus. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 

| 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS WANUARY). 
P. M. BARNARD, M.A. CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, JUST READY. 
Cambridge), 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, Containing Items with 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), | Coloured Views, Trials, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Sporting Books, &c. 


Classified Catalogues issued. Books sought for 
and reported gratis. 


P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of — FRA N C | S E D WA R D S, 


Collections or Libraries on special subjects. 83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
L. C. BRAUN, W. M. VOYNICH, 
47, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 6, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W., 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WARSAW, POLAND. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. INCUNABULA, SCIENCE, BINDINGS, 
ESTABLISHED 1883. ENGLISH & FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. SHAKESPEARIANA, &c. 


PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 


LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. CATALOGUES FREE. 
ALBERT SUTTON, THOMAS BAKER, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, Bookseller and Publisher 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. | (late of Soho Square), 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. oe in Theology, .Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


LITER Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
AMERICAN, TRAVELS. 20 | LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOOK BARGAINS = 2 ESTABLISHED 1849. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, ,,, POWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 
Booksellers and Exporters, 
Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, | SIR ISAAC NEWTON. A Bibliography of hi 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM Works, by GEORGE J. GR 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give ’ Agha i 

Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
Vendors this of Feap. 8vo, boards, 5s. net. (Just ready. 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while . 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale A. DE MORGAN’S BOOK OF ALMANACS: 
will be entirely obviated. | With an Index of Reference. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. | THIRD EDITION, Revised by E. J. WORMAN, 
| Cloth, 1907, 5s. net. 
313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. Catalogue (319) 


: ) of Second-Hand Books, with specially 
Established 1845, Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” | Classified Heads. 44 pp. J 


(Just ready. 
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| SMITH, ELDER & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


H This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
' Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. — The Uniform Edition. 


Each volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
‘*Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring... 
This sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.”—Academy. 


MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS.—The “Knutsford” Edition. 


“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 
novels that are full of delights.”—Daily Telegrap 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece, and there are also other Illustrations. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., and the POCKET 
EDITION in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


| LIFE AND WORKS OF é 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté sisters,” —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from iba nec sea 
specially taken for the purpose. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 


7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 
upon India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. = Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 


crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. printed on India. 
Paper. Particulars upon application. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, 
post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 


HAMILTON AIDE. |S. R. CROCKETT. G. H. LEWES. | LESLIE STEPHEN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. A. E. W. MASON. | J. A. SYMONDS. 
The SISTERS BRONTE. | Mrs. GASKELL. HENRY SETON MERRI- | Miss THACKERAY. 
: Mrs. BROWNING. GEORGE GISSING. MAN. |W. M. THACKERAY. 
H ROBERT BROWNING. _H. RIDER HAGGARD. Mrs. HENRY DE LA ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
i FRANK T. BULLEN, | Sir A. HELPS. PASTURE. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
F.R.G.S. | ANTHONY HOPE. W. E. NORRIS. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
AGNES and EGERTON | HOLME LEE. Mrs. OLIPHANT. AND OTHER POPULAR 
CASTLE. | SIDNEY LEE. ! JAMES PAYN, | WRITERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published Weekly hy JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, January 18, 1908. 
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